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LEONARD    CRUNELLE 


of  the  Lincoln  Freeport  Statue 

E)NARD  CRUNELLE,  Sculptor  of  the  Lin- 
coln statue  at  Freeport,  was  born  in  Lens,  Pas- 
de-Calais,  France,  on  July  8,  1872.  He  has  been 
a  pupil  of  Lorado  Taf't  and  the  Art  Institute,  Chi- 
cago, since  1901.  His  principal  works  are  a  statue 
of  Gov.  Richard  Oglesby,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago; 
statue  of  Gov.  John  M.  Palmer,  Springfield,  111.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  Chi- 
cago Society  of  Artists  and  also  of  the  famous  Cliff 
Dwellers  Society  which  was  founded  by  Hamlin 
Garland,  the  distinguished  author.  His  studio  is  lo- 
cated at  6016  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago.  Several  months 
were  spent  by  him  in  designing  Freeport 's  Lincoln 
statue.  Mr.  Crunelle  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing sculptors  of  America. 


THE  STATUE 

By  Leonard  Crunelle,  Chicago 
Designer  of  the  Statue  of  Lincoln  the  Debater 

IN  DESIGNING  the  statue  of  Lincoln  the  debater, 
the  aim  has  been  to  recapture  the  Lincoln  of  the 
period  of  his  joint  debates  with  Douglas,  before 
lie  became  President  and  belonged  to  the  nation,  and 
while  he  was  still  one  with  the  plain  people  of  Illi- 
nois. The  statue  is  unlike  most  statues  of  Lincoln 
in  that  it  represents  him  in  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life,  in  mid-manhood,  before  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  presidency  had  sobered  and  saddened 
his  spirit  and  his  countenance.  At  the  time  of  his 
debates  with  Douglas,  Lincoln  was  the  active  and 
successful  lawyer,  eager,  keen,  shrewd,  watchful  of 
opportunities  to  win  his  case  or  baffle  his  opponent. 
The  statue  represents  him  at  this  time  of  his  life, 
but  not  as  the  lawyer  particularly.  He  has  a  more 
serious  look,  as  if  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  great  issue  of  the  hour. 

Lincoln  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  the  period 
and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  unrest  in  the  form  of 
the  coat  worn.  The  challenger  of  the  great  Doug- 
las is  about  to  speak.  While  the  pose  suggests  ac- 
tion it  is  a  natural  one  which  will  not  tire  the  on- 
looker. It  will  not  be  artificial  in  design  or  set- 
ting but  will  fit  in  with  the  park  and  trees  as  a 
natural  part  of  the  general  design.  It  is  intended  to 
portray  Lincoln  as  he  was  at  the  time,  the  keen  logi- 
cian and  debater,  but  a  very  human  and  natural  be- 
ing, sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  people  and 
neighbors  all  about  him. 


W.    T.    EAWLEIGH 

DONOR  OF  THE  STATUE 

WILLIAM  THOMAS  RAWLEIGH,  the  donor 
of  the  Freeport  Lincoln  Statue  was  born  near 
Waldwick,  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1870 — in  that  intensely  patriotic  period  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War.  He  was  brought  up  on  the 
farm.  While  attending  school  he  became  deepty 
interested  in  history,  particularly  regarding  the 
Civil  War  and  he  read  many  stories  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
Logan  and  Lee.  During  his  spare  time  he  sold 
" Deeds  of  Daring  by  Blue  and  Gray" — a  book  of 
narratives  of  the  Civil  War,  which  contained  many 
stirring  stories  which  fired  his  youthful  imagina- 
tion and  helped  create  his  deep  interest  in  history. 

Mr.  Rawleigh  came  to  Freeport  in  1889  and  in 
1895  organized  The  W.  T.  Rawleigh  Company.  He 
has  always  been  a  busy  business  man  but  has  also 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  service.  He 
served  a  term  as  alderman  in  1906-7.  In  1909  he 
was  elected  mayor.  In  1910  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Illinois  47th  General  Assembly,  where 
his  friendship  for  the  farmer  and  laborer  and  ad- 
vocacy of  forward-looking  legislation  was  marked. 
In  1924  he  was  chairman  of  the  La  Follette-for 
President  Committee  and  National  Treasurer  of 
the  La  Follette- Wheeler  Joint  National  Committee. 

He  is  a  man  of  world-wide  activities.  Ever 
since  boyhood  he  has  been  an  admirer  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (and  later  of  Presi- 
dents Garfield,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, Wilson,  and  of  William  J.  Bryan,  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette  and  of  the  business  policies 
and  principles  of  Henry  Ford). 

It  was  because  of  his  desire  to  see  Lincoln's 
ideals  perpetuated  for  the  generations  to  come 
that  he  gives  "Lincoln  the  Debater"  to  Freeport  to 
commemorate  the  famous  debate  of  August  27,  1858. 


Lincoln  Still  Lives  With 
Hi§  Owe  People 

By  W.  T.  Rawleigh 

AS  WITH  all  great  men  who  have  passed  into 
history,  many  myths,  tales  and  legends  have 
sprung  up  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  have 
almost  made  obscure  his  real  character.  Yet  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  a  plain  man  of  the  common  people 
—one  of  them  in  heart  and  soul,  in  understanding, 
in  honesty,  in  kindly  sympathy  with  the  lowly  and 
suffering  and  with  those  who,  like  himself,  dared 
to  meet  hardship  and  adversity  in  making  their  way 
in  the  world.  He  was  great  because  he  had  a  great 
mind,  but  more,  because  he  had  a  great  heart,  a 
rugged  honesty  and  high  moral  sense.  He  is  one  of 
the  transparent  characters  of  history,  one  always 
true  to  his  own  best  self.  Amid  the  stress  and  tur- 
moil of  his  time,  he  was  never  swerved  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  clear-thinking,  but  held  clear- 
eyed  to  the  goal  of  his  ideal. 

His  heart  was  ever  with  the  people  he  had  left 
behind,  the  plain  people  from  whom  he  had  himself 
sprung.  In  the  hearts  of  these  people  he  still  lives, 
and  it  is  to  show  our  appreciation  of  this  fact  and 
because  Freeport  is  one  of  the  radiant,  outstanding 
milestones  in  his  career  that  this  statue  is  being  pre- 
sented to  this  city. 

It  represents  Lincoln  as  he  appeared  at  the  time 
of  his  great  debates  with  Douglas,  before  anxieties, 
labors,  cares  and  sorrows  had  furrowed  and  sadden- 
ed his  face.  Here  he  appears  in  his  ripened  man- 
hood entering  with  keen  mind,  eager  soul  and  heart 
aflame  upon  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom  that 
was  to  give  him  immortality.  This  statue  will  be 
material  evidence  that  he  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
his  own  people.  It  will  be  an  inspiration  to  coming 
generations  to  cherish  and  be  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples and  ideals  he  followed.  It  will  be  a  daily  re- 
minder of  his  rugged  virtues  and  character,  of  his 
kindliness  and  humanity,  from  which  they  will 
themselves  derive  strength  to  meet  each  new  day  and 
to  live  truer  and  finer  lives. 


ided  at  Freeport 
That  Day" 

By  Fred  L.  Holmes 
(Author  of  "Pilgrimages  to  Lincoln  Haunts") 

THE  CURTAIN  of  seven  decades  and  one  year 
will  be  lifted  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  on  Tuesday, 
August  27,  to  reveal  the  bronze  figure  of  the 
gaunt  attorney,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  appeared  to 
address  a  crowd  of  more  than  15,000  people  in  a 
memorable  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  the 
question  of  the  day — state's  rights  and  slavery. 

Little  did  these  two  men  dream  of  the  full  impor- 
tance their  political  issue  was  to  assume.  Little  did 
the  people  who  gathered  at  Freeport  on  August  27, 
1858,  dream  that  the  words  spoken  on  that  occasion 
were  to  foreshadow  the  fate  of  a  nation  through  the 
centuries. 

Freeport  now  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  will  stand  through  time 
as  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  American  nation. 

Freeport  has  taken  its  place 

Freeport  has  taken  its  place  among  the  hallowed 
spots  where  occurred  a  great  event  that  has  raised 
aloft  the  banner  of  freedom.  Time  and  her  his- 
torians have  placed  this  Illinois  city  beside  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  along  with  Independence  Hall  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  Washington  Chapel  at  Valley 
Forge. 

The  words  spoken  so  solemnly,  so  prophetically 
by  the  country  lawyer,  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Freeport 
became  the  flush  of  a  bloody  dawn  that  marshalled 
in  the  emancipation  proclamation  to  free  4,000,000 
slaves,  culminating  in  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Ap- 
pomotox  in  1865,  where  came  the  re-birth  of  a  united 
nation. 

''Here  was  sounded  the  keynote  of  a  struggle," 
declared  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  he  stood 
on  Freeport 's  soil  in  1903,  "which  after  convulsing 
the  nation,  made  it  united  and  free. ' ' 

Aside  from  the  light  that  will  be  thrown  on  the 
lives  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  by  speakers  at  the  un- 
veiling of  an  heroic  statue  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
gift  of  W.  T.  Rawleigh  to  the  city  of  Freeport,  the 
drama  will  turn  back  the  pages  of  a  mighty  past. 


Perhaps  there  will  be  assembled  for  the  last  time  the 
thinned  ranks  of  original  hearers,  whom  the  city 
has  invited  as  its  honored  guests.  Of  the  thousands 
who  may  gather  no  others  will  appreciate  this  anni- 
versary so  much.  These  venerable  men  and  women 
"have  come  down  to  us  from  another  generation" 
to  recount  the  significant  events,  which  only  their 
dimming  eyes  can  re-vision  and  only  their  own  hesi- 
tating words  can  retell. 

"They  will  picture  the  events" 

Upon  the  broad  canvas  of  their  eventful  and 
changing  lives  they  will  picture  the  events  which 
led  to  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  For  forty  years 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  slavery  issue  had  been  the 
predominant  note  in  American  politics.  Sometimes 
the  antagonism  would  slumber  for  a  few  years  and 
then  flare  up  unexpectedly,  like  a  rocket  in  the  night. 
Slavery  was  a  thing  tolerated  but  not  condoned  by 
the  North.  The  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  had 
prohibited  slavery  north  of  the  Missouri  line.  But 
the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845  and  the  Mexican 
War,  foreboding  the  extension  of  slavery  by  the 
South,  aroused  deeper  feelings  of  hostility  through- 
out the  North.  Abolition  societies  sprang  up. 
Church  organizations  in  the  South  and  border  states 
became  divided.  Old  political  parties  fell  into  dis- 
repute and  decay.  New  leaders  and  new  parties 
came  into  existence. 

Southern  men  talked  openly  and  boldly  of  seces- 
sion. There  were  times  when  it  seemed  that  the 
nation  would  be  split — slave  states  in  the  South  and 
free  states  in  the  North.  To  avert  this  threatened 
crisis,  Clay  and  Webster,  Cass  and  Houston,  joined 
in  the  compromise  of  1850.  It  left  the  Missouri  free 
line  untouched;  abolished  the  slave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  but  enacted  a  stringent  fugitive 
slave  law,  which  so  exasperated  the  North  as  to 
plant  afresh  the  seeds  of  contention. 

"I  never  expect  to  see  the  slavery  question  open- 
ed again,"  declared  Senator  Douglas,  a  representa- 
tive from  Illinois  in  the  United  States  Senate,  when 
the  compromise  was  passed.  Yet  it  was  Douglas 
who  opened  the  whole  troublesome  issue  four  years 
later. 

Following  the  rapid  development  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  settlers  pushed  back  the  frontier  across 
the  fertile  prairies  of  the  present  states  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  Rich  lands  beckoned  the  homeseeker. 
The  Northern  people  insisted  that  these  were  free 
areas  because  they  were  north  of  the  Missouri  de- 


marcation  line  agreed  upon  in  the  compromise  law 
of  1820.  Southerners  claimed  the  right  to  take 
slaves  into  new  territory.  In  1854  Senator  Douglas 
of  Illinois  introduced  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  cre- 
ating two  separate  territories.  Into  the  proposed 
legislation  he  introduced  his  " popular  sovereignty" 
doctrine — leaving  it  to  the  people  of  a  territory  to 
decide  by  popular  vote  on  becoming  a  state,  whether 
slavery  should  be  allowed  or  prohibited.  This  wiped 
out  the  Missouri  quarantine  line;  opened  the  terri- 
tories of  both  North  and  South  to  the  menace  of 
slavery  and  placed  no  confines  upon  its  advance- 
ment, but  the  will  of  an  electorate.  But  those  were 
the  days  of  "ruffianism"  and  often  the  people  had 
little  opportunity  to  freely  express  their  will  at  the 
ballot  box. 

People  quickly  aroused 

No  cyclone  which  could  have  swept  the  North 
would  have  more  quickly  aroused  its  people.  Sena- 
tor Douglas  returned  to  Illinois  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1854  to  defend  his  position — his  way  lighted  by 
bonfires  burning  his  own  effigy.  The  people  of  Chi- 
cago tolled  the  bells  in  the  churches  when  he  at- 
tempted to  speak;  an  angry  audience  heckled  him  so 
that  he  could  not  proceed.  Lincoln  dropped  his  en- 
grossing law  practice  and  responded  as  an  apostle 
of  freedom.  He  became  the  Whig  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator  against  Senator  Shields  as 
Douglas  proceeded  to  central  Illinois  to  resist  the 
attack.  If  this  smouldering  sentiment  of  dissension 
could  be  smothered  now,  it  would  facilitate  Douglas ' 
own  re-election  when  he  came  before  the  voters  four 
years  later  in  the  fall  of  1858.  His  political  future 
had  been  thrown  into  the  balance;  his  presidential 
possibilities  in  the  Democratic  ranks  would  be  jeop- 
ardized by  an  adverse  popular  verdict. 

There  were  few  speeches  in  that  1854  campaign. 
Lincoln  replied  to  Douglas  at  Springfield  and  a  few 
days  later  at  Peoria.  It  was  in  this  later  address  on 
October  16,  1854,  that  he  uttered  a  political  axiom  so 
true  and  cogent  that  it  has  been  chiseled  over  the 
doorway  to  the  marble  temple  which  houses  the 
log  cabin  of  his  humble  birth  at  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky.    Said  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"Stand    with    anyone    that    stands    right. 

Stand  with  him  while  he  is  right  and  part 

with  him  when  he  goes  wrong." 

The  fall  elections  chose  James  Buchanan  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


When  the  legislature  convened  at  Springfield  in 
the  winter  of  1855,  following  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign, Lincoln  lacked  four  votes  of  the  senatorship. 
But  he  demonstrated  his  courageous  tenacity  to 
stand  by  his  principles.  He  threw  his  support  to 
Lyman  Trumbull,  a  democrat,  who  believed  as  did 
Lincoln  on  the  slavery  issue,  and  thereby  won  the 
first  victory  in  Illinois  for  ultimate  freedom  from 
slave  domination. 

But  the  campaign  of  1854  proved  to  be  only  a 
curtain  raiser.  The  term  of  Senator  Douglas  would 
expire  in  four  years.  Then  he  would  have  to  face 
the  people  with  his  own  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  at  stake.  Meantime  the  Republican  party 
had  come  into  being  and  Mr.  Lincoln  had  joined  the 
new  organization  at  Bloomington,  delivering  his 
famous  "Lost  Speech' '  on  May  29,  1856.  In  this 
address  he  burned  the  party  affiliations  of  the  past 
and  championed  a  new  party  to  fight  the  encroach- 
ments of  slavery.  From  that  day,  Illinois  had  two 
great  political  leaders.  Abraham  Lincoln  became  the 
head  of  the  Republican  party;  Senator  Douglas  the 
recognized  chieftain  of  the  entrenched  Democracy. 
The  stage  scenery  was  rapidly  being  set  for  a  con- 
test between  these  two  mental  giants.  A  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  now  held  by  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las was  to  be  the  prize.  The  steady  transgression 
of  the  slave  power  was  to  be  the  issue.  The  summer 
and  autumn  of  1858  was  the  time  when  the  people 
must  weigh  the  facts  and  render  a  decision. 

Dred  Scott  Case 

While  all  these  movements  were  progressing  in 
Illinois,  great  events  were  transpiring  at  Washing- 
ton. Two  days  after  President  Buchanan's  inaug- 
uration came  the  stupefying  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scot  case.  It 
announced  that  a  slave  was  property  and  could  not 
have  the  rights  of  citizenship;  that  the  Missouri 
compromise  of  1820  which  placed  a  boundary  on 
slave  states  was  void;  that  congress  could  not  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  territories. 

Here  was  a  legal  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
South  by  which  all  agreements  of  the  past  might  be 
repudiated  and  the  whole  slavery  system  might 
spread  unchecked  like  an  epidemic  over  the  terri- 
tories now  forming  out  of  the  boundless  prairies  of 
the  West. 

Slavery  leaders  were  not  slow  to  act.  Through 
their  designs  a  convention  was  called  in  Kansas  at 


Lecompton  to  frame  a  proposed  state  constitution 
which  would  perpetuate  slavery.  Free  men  refrain- 
ed from  voting  and  the  Lecompton  constitution  with 
a  "slavery  proviso' '  was  adopted  by  a  large  major- 
ity. All  that  was  now  needed  was  the  approval  of 
congress  and  President  Buchanan  would  admit  Kan- 
sas as  a  slave  state.  But  Senator  Douglas  rebelled. 
He  clung  to  his  doctrine  of  "popular  sovereignty" 
and  claimed  that  there  had  not  been  a  free  vote. 
His  opposition  halted  the  cabal.  When  the  whole 
constitution  was  submitted  in  a  second  election, 
January  4,  1858,  the  tremendous  vote  showed  that 
Kansas  wanted  to  be  free. 

With  his  political  prestige  enhanced  by  this  con- 
gressional victory,  Senator  Douglas  returned  to  Il- 
linois in  mid-summer  to  engage  in  the  greatest  con- 
test of  his  political  career.  The  people  of  Illinois  in 
the  fall  of  1858  were  to  elect  a  legislature  and  one 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  was  the  selection  of 
a  successor  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  No  party  con- 
vention was  called  to  nominate  him.  He  was  the 
leader  of  Illinois  democracy  and  that  settled  all 
disputes. 

Also  the  newly  organized  Republican  party  was 
ready.  In  a  state  convention  at  Springfield  on 
June  16,  it  declared  that  "Abraham  Lincoln  is  the 
first  and  only  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois 
for  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  successor  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas."  Within  a  few  hours  after 
the  nomination,  Lincoln  appeared  before  the  state 
convention  assembled  in  the  old  capitol,  now  the 
age-toned  Sangamon  county  court  house,  and  in  a 
carefully  prepared  address  accepted  the  nomination 
in  his  ever-famous  "house  divided  against  itself" 
speech. 

At  once  Senator  Douglas  began  an  aggressive 
campaign.  Hiring  a  private  train,  consisting  of  sev- 
eral passenger  coaches  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
friends  and  five  platform  cars  on  which  cannons 
were  mounted  to  boom  his  progress,  he  started  to- 
ward Springfield.  While  enroute  in  a  two-hour  ad- 
dress at  Bloomington  he  defended  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  and  accused  Lincoln  of  a  desire  to  have  the 
negro  vote,  inter-marry  with  the  whites  and  hold 
office.  Lincoln  started  to  follow  Douglas  replying 
to  his  speeches  a  day  or  two  later.  This  practice 
of  Lincoln,  called  by  his  enemies  political  "jackall- 
ing," aroused  so  much  bitterness  that  on  July  24, 
Lincoln  sent  Douglas  a  challenge  to  a  series  of  joint 
debates. 
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Before  an  answer  was  to  come,  a  singular  inci- 
dent occurred.  Douglas  and  Lincoln  met  on  a  muddy 
road  on  the  outskirts  of  Monticello — a  spot  now 
marked  by  a  twenty-four  foot  pyramid,  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Illinois 
in  1918,  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  event.  Lincoln  jumped  out  of  his  buggy  and 
held  a  conference  with  Douglas  over  the  proposed 
debates. 

"Meet  me  at  the  Bryant  house  in  Bement  to- 
night, and  I  will  talk  over  the  arrangements, ' '  re- 
sponded Douglas,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  en- 
tourage of  enthusiastic  followers. 


HOUSE,   BEMENT,   ILL. 
where  Lincoln  and  Douglas  arranged  terms  of  debate 

That  night  in  the  little  white  clapboard  cottage 
which  stands  today  as  one  of  the  most  cherished 
Lincoln  shrines  in  central  Illinois,  a  joint  debate 
agreement  was  made.     The  itinerary  arranged  was: 

Ottawa  August  21 

Freeport  August  27 

Jonesboro  September  15 

Charleston  September  18 

Galesburg  October  7 

Quincy October  13 

Alton October  15 

In  the  opening  debate  at  Ottawa  neither  speaker 
was  in  good  form.  Douglas  chided  Lincoln  for  his 
"house  divided  against  itself"  speech  and  accused 
him  of  entertaining  doctrines  of  government  radi- 
cal in  import.  The  questions  asked  and  the  issues 
raised  gave  promise  of  entertaining  responses  for 
the  second  debate  which  was  to  occur  at  Freeport, 
one  week  later.  There  Lincoln  would  "pay  Doug- 
las back  in  kind."  Prairiedom  was  aroused  to  the 
greatest  of  expectancy. 
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View  of  Taylor  Park,  Freeport,  Illinois,  where  on  the  71st  ai 
new  statue  of  "Lincoln  the  Debater"  will  he  unveiled— t 

What  actually  did  happen  at  Freeport  on  that 
day  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  significant 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  signalized 
a  new  dawn  in  the  advancement  of  equality  and 
justice  among  the  races.  For  nearly  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  the  torches  there  lighted  have  carried 
hope  to  kneeling  subjects  in  other  climes.  From 
that  day  the  question  of  negro  servitude  became  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  political  issue;  out  of  that  oc- 
casion spread  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  sa- 
gacity, resulting  in  his  election  to  the  presidency 
and  the  consequences  of  Civil  War. 

People  could  not  wait  until  the  day  of  the  de- 
bate. They  came  into  town  the  day  before  so  as 
not  to  miss  any  of  the  details.  Surrounded  now  by 
the  conveniences  of  rapid  transit,  the  telephone  and 
the  radio,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  visualize  the  in- 
tense eagerness  with  which  people  then  gathered  at 
a  political  meeting.  Lacking  adequate  printing 
presses  to  give  wide  dissemination  to  views  and 
large  halls  at  which  people  could  conveniently  gath- 
er, it  was  the  pioneer  custom  to  assemble  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town  in  some  grove,  where  a  temporary 
stand  would  be  erected  to  accommodate  the  stump 
speakers. 

The  High  tide  of  "Stump"  campaigning 

Conditions  changed  so  rapidly  immediately  after 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  that  these  picturesque 
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iversary  of  the  famous  Freeport  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  a 
'gift  of  W.  T.  Rawleigh,  Freeport  manufacturer,  to  the  city 

gatherings  mark  the  high  tide  of  the  " stump' '  meth- 
od of  campaigning  and  the  places  where  held  have 
since  become  glow  points  in  history  commemorated 
by  appropriate  tablets  on  every  spot  where  the  two 
contestants  met.  So  historic  is  the  one  at  Freeport 
that  in  1903  President  Roosevelt  came  as  the  princi- 
pal speaker  of  the  dedication. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  studied  the 
histories,  read  the  newspaper  files  and  interviewed 
people  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  know  now 
that  no  one  will  ever  know  Abraham  Lincoln  unless 
he  has  visited  some  of  the  places  where  Lincoln 
lived  and  labored.  I  mean  knowing  him  as  a  neigh- 
bor, advisor  and  friend.  I  mean  knowing  him  in  the 
intimate  way  that  only  his  few  present  survivors 
knew  him — but  which  all  may  come  to  know  through 
their  recollections  of  his  kindly,  homely  ways. 

"I  remember  how  enthusiastic  the  Lincoln  men 
from  Winnebago  county  were, "  Matt  Trask,  the 
picturesque  old  horseman,  related  to  me  sixty-four 
years  after  the  event.  i '  Some  of  them  rode  around 
town  on  a  wagon  with  a  big  log  aboard,  which  they 
attacked  vigorously  with  axes.  Lincoln  was  a  rail 
splitter  you  know,  hence  the  rail-splitting  stunt. 
The  walk  of  twenty  miles  to  Freeport  in  company 
with  four  other  boys  was  a  long,  hot  and  tiresome 
journey.  The  only  food  we  had  until  evening  was 
what  we  carried  in  our  pockets,  but  we  felt  repaid 
in  hearing  one  of  the  greatest  debates  in  the  history 
of  America." 
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People  came  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  whole 
families  journeyed  in  lumber  wagons,  finding  their 
rest  at  night  by  the  roadside.  Reduced  rates  of 
fare  were  announced  by  the  railroads  running  from 
Chicago  to  Freeport.  Long  before  noon  there  were 
twice  as  many  visitors  as  there  were  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  The  highways  were  black  with  people;  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  pass  the  Brewster  House,  so 
jammed  were  the  streets  with  a  talking,  gesticulat- 
ing crowd,  discussing  and  arguing. 

It  was  a  day  of  processions.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Carroll  County  delegation  arrived  headed 
by  a  band  and  a  banner  on  which  was  inscribed : 

Carroll  County  for  Abraham  Lincoln 

At  10  o'clock  a  special  train  from  Amboy,  Dixon 
and  Polo  arrived  with  twelve  cars  crowded  full.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  on  this  train  and  some  two  thousand 
followers  were  at  the  depot  to  escort  him  to  the 
Brewster  House.  One  large  banner  was  conspicuous 
in  the  march: 

Winnebago  County  for 
eeOM  Abe" 

There  was  scarcely  a  place  to  sit.  County  bands 
furnished  music;  the  streets  were  gaily  decorated; 
mendicant  peddlers  shouted  their  wares.  The  throng 
was  noisy;  the  visitors  were  goodnatured  but  wanted 
to  argue.  Partisan  feeling  ran  high.  Cotton  mot- 
toes hung  from  windows  and  stairways  proclaimed 
the  beliefs  of  the  contestants;  flags  on  the  horses 
carried  a  statement  of  principles.  The  day  was 
cloudy,  windy  and  raw,  but  the  milling  crowd 
thought  nothing  of  the  weather.  It  was  a  holiday; 
it  was  a  rally  of  Democrats  and  Abolitionists,  each 
side  bent  on  seeing  to  it  that  their  man  won. 

"All  Prairiedom  has  broken  loose,"  wrote  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Senator  Douglas,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  had 
arrived  the  evening  before  on  a  gaily  decorated 
train  amid  the  belching  roar  of  cannon.  A  proces- 
sion was  formed;  not  less  than  a  thousand  carried 
torches;  bands  blared  music;  from  windows  and 
balconies  women  waved  handkerchiefs.  Douglas  was 
dressed  like  a  cavalier — ruffled  shirt,  dark  blue 
coat,  light  trousers  and  shiny  shoes.  He  was  short 
of  stature — barely  five  feet  two  inches — thick  set, 
deep  chested  and  burly.  His  full  face  radiated  suc- 
cess and  sunshine;  there  was  a  strut  of  superiority 
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in  his  gait;  an  appearance  of  general  prosperity  in 
his  demeanor. 

After  Lincoln  arrived  in  the  morning'  the  crowd 
grew  impatient.  People  cheered  and  called.  They 
pushed  and  crowded  for  position.  Both  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  were  busy  with  conferences,  but  to  quiet  the 
people  they  appeared  together  on  the  balcony.     The 

BREWSTER 
HOUSE,  FREEPORT 
where     Lincoln     and 
Douglas  were   guests 
and     where     Lin- 
stayed    over 
night 
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BREWSTER  HOUSE 
IN  1858  (at  left) 
This  drawing  made  from  an 
old  photograph,  shows  how 
the  Brewster  House  appeared 
at  the  time  of  the  debate. 
Note  the  balcony  around  front 
and    side,    on    which    Lincoln 

and  Douglas  appeared 
together 


contrasts  between  the  two  were  so  noticeable  that 
every  survivor  of  the  scene  I  have  ever  interviewed 
has  always  told  me  of  Lincoln's  sad  and  melancholy 
look.  Lincoln  was  plain,  slightly  stoop-shouldered, 
shabby  and  dusty  of  dress,  towering  fully  a  foot 
above  the  sleek-appearing  Douglas.  He  wore  an  old 
stove-pipe  hat;  a  coarse,  faded  coat,  short  in  the 
sleeves ;  trousers  that  bagged  at  the  knees  and  rough 
boots. 

Through  the  morning  Lincoln  conferred  with  a 
number  of  Republican  leaders,  including  Joseph  Me- 
dill,  Norman  B.  Judd,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Ray,  Chicago, 
over  four  questions  he  intended  to  ask  Douglas.   Ev- 
ery advisor  opposed  the  plan.     The  second  question 
and  the  one  Lincoln  clung  to  most  tenaciously  read : 
"Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  terri- 
tory, in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of 
any    citizen    of    the    United    States,    exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  a  state  constitution  V 
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''Nearly  all  present  urged  that  Mr.  Douglas 
would  make  answer,  that  under  his  doctrine  of 
'Popular  Sovereignty'  any  territory  could  by  legis- 
lation exclude  slavery  and  such  an  answer  would 
catch  the  crowd  and  beat  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  candi- 
date for  senator  from  Illinois/'  declared  General 
Smith  D.  Atkins,  a  participant  of  the  conference  re- 
counting the  scene  in  later  life.  Lincoln  listened 
attentively  to  all  discussions.  He  pondered  the  con- 
sequences a  long  time. 

"I  don't  know  how  Senator  Douglas  will 
answer, ' '  he  finally  responded.  "If  he  answers  that 
the  people  of  a  territory  cannot  exclude  slavery  I 
will  beat  him.  But  if  he  answers  as  you  all  say  he 
will,  and  as  I  believe  he  will,  he  may  beat  me  for 
senator,  but  he  will  never  be  president." 

Before  2  o'clock  people  had  finished  their  lunch- 
es sitting  about  the  streets  and  were  rushing  to  the 
grove  that  then  stood  a  couple  of  blocks  to  the  rear 
of  the  Brewster  House.  The  crowd  that  formed  a 
circle  around  the  frail  little  stand  was  so  compact 
that  Robert  Hitt,  later  congressman,  then  the  re- 
porter for  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune,  had  to  be 
lifted  over  the  heads  of  the  people. 

"The  newspaper  gentry  have  to  fight  a  hand-to- 
hand  conflict  for  even  the  meagerest  chance  for 
standing  room, ' '  the  New  York  Evening  Post  corres- 
pondent wrote  to  his  paper  describing  the  scuffles 
for  positions  within  hearing. 

Douglas,  always  inclined  to  be  spectacular,  had 
planned  to  drive  to  the  meeting  place  behind  four 
dappled  grey  horses  secured  for  him  by  the  post- 
master, F.  W.  S.  Brawley.  When  Lincoln's  friends 
learned  of  this  they  sent  over  into  Lancaster  Town- 
ship for  Uncle  John  Long  to  come  to  Freeport  with 
his  splendid  team  of  six  enormous  horses  and  his 
Conestoga  wagon  in  which  he  had  recently  driven 
from  Pennsylvania.  Advised  of  the  ruse,  a  few 
minutes  before  the  debate,  Douglas  abandoned  his 
carriage  and  walked  to  the  speaker's  stand  with 
Col.  James  Mitchell,  who  later  introduced  him  to 
the  audience.  Lincoln  reluctantly  climbed  into  the 
wagon;  the  driver  of  the  teams  sat  on  the  nigh 
wheel  horse  and  drove  the  six  by  a  single  rein;  his 
enthusiastic,  tireless  supporters  from  the  country- 
side followed  the  short  distance,  cheering  all  the 
way. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  speakers 
in  reaching  the  platform.  While  the  crowd  was  ad- 
justing itself  and  the  timekeepers  were  arranging  the 
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details  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
started  to  write  a  word  picture  of  the  scene. 

"Douglas  is  no  beauty,  but  he  certainly  has  the 
advantage  of  Lincoln  in  looks,"  he  pencilled  in  his 
report.  "Very  tall  and  awkward,  with  a  face  of 
grotesque  ugliness,  he  presents  the  strongest  possi- 
ble contrast  to  the  thick-set,  burly  bust  and  short 
legs  of  the  judge." 

Promptly  at  2  o'clock  Mr.  Lincoln  opened  the 
debate,  having  been  presented  by  Thomas  Turner. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  many  contests  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas,  Lincoln  stepped  before  the  audience 
with  an  air  of  masterfulness.  He  could  scarcely 
await  the  opportunity  of  putting  his  question.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  he  had  propounded  it,  look- 
ing down  on  his  audience  with  sad  eyes.  Douglas 
did  not  wince.  He  was  too  artful  a  debater,  so  much 
so  that  people  called  him  the  "little  dodger,"  to 
show  any  emotion.  One  might  think  he  had  lost  the 
thrust  which  Lincoln  was  driving  home. 


BRONZE  TABLET,  FREEPORT 
marking  site  of  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate,  August  27,  1858 
The   lettering   on    boulder   reads: 

Within    this    block    was    held    the    second    joint 

debate  in  the  senatorial  contest  between  Abraham 

Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  August  27,  1858. 

"I   am  not  for  dissolution  of  the   Union  under 

any   circumstances."      Douglas. 

"This    government    cannot    endure    permanently 
half   slave   and  half  free."      Lincoln. 

Erected  by  the  Freeport  Woman's  Club,   1902 
Dedicated  by  President  Roosevelt,  June  3,   1903 
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STEPHEN  ARNOLD  DOUGLAS 

Douglas  answers  as  Lincoln  predicted 

When  the  time  for  the  reply  came,  Douglas  with- 
out hesitation,  answered  the  Lincoln  question  as  his 
own  friends  had  predicted.  At  once  the  Douglas 
crowd  went  wild.  A  plausible  response  had  been 
made  that  must  silence  the  critical  abolitionists. 

"In  my  opinion,"  responded  Senator  Douglas, 
his  clear  tones  easily  reaching  the  outer  fringe  of 
the  crowd,  "the  people  of  a  territory  can  by  lawful 
means  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  state  constitution.  It  matters 
not  which  way  the  supreme  court  may  hereafter 
decide  as  the  abstract  question,  whether  slavery  may 
go  into  the  territory  under  the  constitution,  the 
people  have  the  lawful  means  to  exclude  it  or  to  in- 
troduce it  as  they  please,  for  the  reason  that  slav- 
ery cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere,  unless 
it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations. ' ' 

Statesman  and  politician  had  clashed  in  reason- 
ing. The  purpose  of  Lincoln 's  question  was  to  force 
Douglas  to  either  renounce  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
that  slavery  could  not  be  excluded  from  a  territory 
or  to  abandon  his  "Popular  Sovereignty"  doctrine 
that  the  people  of  a  territory  had  a  right  to  regu- 
late their  own  affairs.     No  matter  which  answer  he 
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would  make  the  result  would  be  damaging  to  the  as- 
pirations of  Senator  Douglas  to  become  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1860. 

The  "Freeport  Doctrine" 

The  answer  which  Senator  Douglas  gave  was  a 
refutation  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  which  the 
South  clung  with  tenacious  hope.  The  "Freeport 
Doctrine,"  as  it  is  now  called  split  the  Democratic 
party.  From  newspapers  and  forums  in  the  South. 
Douglas  was  immediately  denounced  as  an  "apos- 
tate." 

All  over  Northern  Illinois,  the  Democratic  pa- 
pers applauded  Douglas'  triumphant  reply.  The 
other  debates  did  not  change  events. 

Douglas  made  130  speeches  and  expended 
$80,000  to  $1,000  spent  by  Lincoln.  Douglas  was 
chosen  United  States  Senator  by  a  majority  of  eight 
legislative  votes.  Lincoln  as  the  leader  of  a  new 
party  had  won  a  popular  majority,  the  total  republi- 
can vote  cast  being  126,084  to  121,940  for  the  Doug- 
las ticket.  Had  popular  elections  of  United  States 
Senators  been  the  governmental  policy  then  as  it 
now  is,  Lincoln  would  have  been  chosen  United 
States  Senator.  But  for  him  the  Fates  had  other 
things  in  store. 

"It  hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  I  was  too  big  to 
cry,"  was  Lincoln's  only  comment  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Long  before  the  debates  were  over  Lincoln  was 
a  national  figure.  During  the  next  year  he  was  in- 
vited to  deliver  addresses  in  Ohio  and  Kansas;  at 
Cooper  Union,  New  York,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire.  The 
Republican  party  was  a  growing  power  in  the  nation. 

Upon  the  return  of  Senator  Douglas  to  Washing- 
ton, however,  he  found  that  he  had  been  deposed 
by  Jefferson  Davis  from  the  important  territorial 
committee  chairmanship,  because  of  his  "Freeport 
heresy."  The  South  would  not  tolerate  one  who 
would  not  support  them  all  the  way  in  their  slavery 
beliefs. 

All  too  soon  it  became  evident  that  Lincoln's 
"Freeport  Doctrine"  had  disrupted  the  Democratic 
party  into  a  sectional  organization.  When  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  met  at  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  in  1860,  the  southern  delegates  re- 
fused to  support  Senator  Douglas  for  the  presi- 
dency because  of  his  answer  to  Lincoln's  question 
in  the  Freeport  debate.  One  faction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  nominated  Douglas  and  the  other  Breck- 
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enridge.  Faced  with  such  a  division  there  was  little 
hope  of  Democratic  success. 

Largely  because  of  his  pronounced  statesmanship 
as  disclosed  in  the  series  of  debates  with  Douglas, 
the  first  Republican  convention  to  meet  in  the  West, 
when  gathered  at  Chicago  in  May,  I860,  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  president.  He  was  trium- 
phantly elected. 

"Two  or  three  days  after  the  election  in  1860/' 
wrote  Joseph  Medill,  one  of  the  men  who  had 
counselled  with  Lincoln  at  Freeport  in  relating  his 
story  of  passing  events,  "learning  that  the  active 
workers  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  state  were 
calling  on  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Springfield  from  all  over 
Illinois  to  congratulate  him  on  his  triumphant  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency,  I  concluded  to  make  the  same 
pilgrimage  and  went  down  to  the  Alton  cars  with  a 
number  of  other  Chicagoans,  reaching  there  in  the 
morning. ' ' 

"After  breakfast  I  walked  up  to  the  Old  State 
House  in  the  public  square,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
holding  his  levee  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  He  bent  his  head  down  to  my  ear  and  said 
in  low  tones  something  like  this: 

"  'Do  you  recollect  the  argument  we  had  on  the 
way  up  to  Freeport  two  years  ago  over  my  question 
that  I  was  going  to  ask  Judge  Douglas  about  the 
power  of  squatters  to  exclude  slavery  from  terri- 
tories?' " 

"And  I  replied  that  I  recollected  it  very  well.'' 

"  'Now,'  said  he,  'don't  you  think  I  was  right 
in  putting  that  question  to  him?'  " 

' i  '  Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  were,  and  we  were  both 
right.  Douglas'  reply  to  that  question  undoubtedly 
hurt  him  badly  for  the  Presidency,  but  it  re-elected 
him  to  the  senate  at  that  time  as  I  feared  it 
would.'  " 

"Lincoln  then  gave  me  a  broad  smile  and  said — 

"  'Now  I  have  won  the  place  that  he  was  play- 
ing for.'  " 

Freeport  has  been  given  the  verdict  of  history  as 
the  place  where  Abraham  Lincoln  began  the  saga- 
cious drive  which  placed  him  in  the  presidential 
chair.  Proud  of  this  singular  distinction,  President 
Roosevelt  dedicated  in  1903,  a  marker  on  the  spot, 
where  Lincoln  asked  his  momentous  question.  At 
frequent  intervals  the  history  of  the  event  has  been 
recounted  in  celebrations. 

But  on  August  27  of  this  year  will  come  the 
culminating  tribute.  On  that  date  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  bronze  will  come  back  to  his  people.     It  will 
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be  the  face  of  the  Lincoln  that  the  people  knew, 
who  sought  him  for  wisdom  and  guidance  through 
the  years  that  Illinois  nurtured  this  genius. 

Freeport's  Lincoln  in  bronze,  near  the  entrance 
to  Taylor  Park,  will  be  the  plain,  humble,  courag- 
eous citizen  of  Illinois,  who  has  a  place  in  history 
and  literature  greater  than  that  accorded  to  Napol- 
eon. 


This  photo  shows  the  Sculptor  at  work 

in  his  studio  on  the  clay  model  of  the 

Freeport  Lincoln  Statue 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
CHRONOLOGY 

Bulletin  of  the  Lincoln  Historical 
Research  Foundation 

Louis  A.  Warren 

1809  February   12.      Born   in   Hardin   County,   now 
LaRue  County,  Kentucky. 

1811  Family  moved  to  Knob  Creek  farm. 

1812  A  brother,  Thomas,  born  but  died  in  infancy. 

1815  Attended    first    school    taught    by    Zachariah 
Riney. 

1816  Atteded  school  taught  by  Caleb  Hazel. 

1816  November.     Family  moved  to  Perry   County, 
now  Spencer  County,  Indiana. 

1817  January.     Shot  a  turkey  with  his  father's  gun. 

1818  October  5.    Mother  died  of  milk-sickness. 

1819  December  2.     Father  married  Sarah  Johnston, 
a  widow  with  three  children. 

1820  Attended  school  taught  by  Andrew  Crawford. 

1821  January  9.    A  step-sister,  Elizabeth  Johnston, 
married  Dennis  Hanks. 

1822  Attended  school  taught  by  Sweeney. 

1823  Parents  joined  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church. 

1824  Attended  school  taught  by  Azel  W.  Dorsey. 

1825  Worked  at  Taylor's  Ferry,  Anderson  Creek. 

1826  August  2.     His  sister,  Sarah  Lincoln,  married 
Aaron  Grigsby. 

1826  September  14.     A   step-sister,   Matilda   John- 
ston, married  Squire  Hall. 
1828  January  20.    His  sister,  Sarah  Grigsby,  died. 

1828  April.    Made  first  flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

1829  Served  as  clerk  in  country  store. 

1830  March  1.     Lincoln,  Hanks,  and  Hall  families 
started  for  Illinois. 

1831  March.     Employed  by  Denton  Offutt  to  build 
flatboat. 

1831  April.    Made  2d  flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans. 
1831  July.     Took  up  permanent  residence  in  New 

Salem. 
1831  August  1.     Cast  first  vote  and  served  as  clerk 

of  election. 

1831  Engaged  as  clerk  in  Offutt 's  store. 

1832  March  9.  Announced  candidate  for  Legislature. 
1832  April-July.    Served  in  Black  Hawk  War. 
1832  August  6.   Defeated  for  Legislature. 

1832  Purchased  partnership  in  grocery  store. 

1833  May  7.     Appointed  postmaster  at  New  Salem. 
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1834  January.     Began  work  as  a  surveyor. 
1834  Summer.     Decided  to  study  law. 

1834  August.     Elected  to  Illinois  Legislature. 

1835  August  25.    Ann  Rutledge  died. 

1836  August.     Re-elected  to  Legislature. 
1836  Fall.     Courted  Mary  Owens. 

1836  September  9.     Licensed  to  practice  law. 

1837  March  3.    Protested  against  pro-slavery  action 
in  Legislature. 

1837  March  15.    Removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois. 

1837  April  12.    Became  law  partner  of  Stuart. 

1838  August.     Re-elected  to  Legislature. 

1839  First  met  Mary  Todd. 

1840  August.     Re-elected  to  Legislature. 

1840  Campaigned,  as  an  elector,  for  Harrison. 

1841  January.     On  verge  of  mental  collapse. 

1841  May  14.    Entered  law  partnership  with  Logan. 

1842  September  22.     Prepared  to  meet  Shields  in  a 
duel. 

1842  November  4.    Married  Mary  Todd. 

1843  August  1.     His  first  son,  Robert  Lincoln,  born. 

1844  Campaigned,  as  an  elector  for  Clay. 
1844  Formed  law  partnership  with  Herndon. 
1846  March  10.    Second  son,  Edward  Baker,  born. 

1846  August.    Elected  representative  in  Congress. 

1847  December  22.    Introduced  " Spot  Resolutions" 
in  Congress. 

1848  September    12.      Made    first    address    in    New 
England  at  Worcester. 

1849  January  16.     Presented  bill  to  abolish  slavery 
in  District  of  Columbia. 

1849  May   22.     A   patent   for   lifting   vessels    over 
shoals  was  granted  him. 

1849  Declined  governorship  of  Oregon. 

1850  February  1.    Son,  Edward  Baker  Lincoln,  died. 

1850  December  21.  Third  son,  William  Wallace,  born. 

1851  January  17.    His  father  died  in  Coles  County. 

1853  A  fourth  son,  Thomas  Lincoln,  born. 

1854  October   4.     Delivered   the    "  Anti-Nebraska ' ' 
speech  at  Springfield. 

1854  October  16.    Answered  Douglas  at  Peoria. 

1855  Won  law  suit  for  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

1855  Engaged  in  McCormick  reaper  case. 

1856  February  22.    Addressed  convention  of  editors 
at  Decatur. 

1856  May  29.    Delivered  famous  "Lost  Speech"  at 
Bloomington. 

1856  June  17.    Received  110  votes  as  candidate  for 
vice-president  at  Republican  Nat  '1.  Convention. 

1857  June  26.     Delivered  the  "Dred  Scott"  speech 
at  Springfield. 
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1858  May  7.    Won  Armstrong  murder  case. 

1858  June  16.  Delivered  the  "  House-divided - 
against-itself "  speech  at  Springfield. 

1858  August  21.     Debated  with  Douglas  at  Ottawa. 

1858  August  27.    Debated  with  Douglas  at  Freeport. 

1858  September  15.  Debated  with  Douglas  at  Jones- 
boro. 

1858  September  18.  Debated  with  Douglas  at 
Charleston. 

1858  October  7.  Debated  with  Douglas  at  Gales- 
burg. 

1858  October  13.    Debated  with  Douglas  at  Quincy. 

1858  October  15.     Debated  with  Douglas  at  Alton. 

1858  November.  Defeated  as  a  Candidate  for  Senate. 

1860  February  27.  Delivered  address  at  Cooper  Union. 

1860  May  9.  Selected  as  candidate  for  presidency 
by  Illinois  Republican  Convention. 

1860  May  18.  Nominated  by  the  National  Republi- 
can Convention  as  candidate  for  presidency. 

1860  November  6.    Elected  president. 

1861  February  11.  Bade  farewell  to  Springfield 
neighbors. 

1861  February   22.      Spoke   in   Independence   Hall, 

Philadelphia. 
1861  February  27.    Arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
1861  March  4.    Inaugurated  president. 
1861  April  15.    Called  extra  session  of  Congress. 

1861  May  10.     Proclaimed  martial  law. 

1862  February  12.    His  son,  William  Wallace,  died. 
1862  August  19.       Replied  to  the  Greeley  editorial. 
1862  September  22.    Issued  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

1862  October  1.    Visited  Antietam. 

1863  July  15.  Proclaimed  first,  national  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

1863  November  19.   "  Gettysburg  Address. ' ' 

1864  February  29.   Named  Grant  lieutenant-general. 
1864  June  8.    Nominated  for  president  2d  term. 
1864  July  18.     Conferred  with  Greeley  and  Confed- 
erate commission. 

1864  November  8.  Elected  for  second  time,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

1864  November  21.  Wrote  the  famous  letter  to 
Mrs.  Bixby. 

1865  March  22.    Visited  Grant 's  army. 
1865  April  4.    Made  trip  to  Richmond. 

1865  April  11.     Delivered  last,  public  address. 
1865  April  14.     Shot  by  assassin  in  Ford's  Theatre. 
1865  April  15.    Died  at  7:22  a.  m. 
1865  May    4.      Buried    in    Oak    Ridge    Cemetery, 
Springfield. 
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You  are  cordi 
to  attend  the  unveiling  of 
a  statue  of 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

in 


August  twenty 
nineteen 


•nine 

The  Seventy-first  Anniversary 
of  the  Freeport  Debate 

The  Lincoln°Bougla§  Society 

Freeport,  Illinois 


THE  STATUE  IS  BY  LEONARD  CRUNELLE  AND  IS  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  CITY  OF  FREEPORT  BY  HON  W.  T  RAWLFIGH.  BESIDES 
AN  INTERESTING  PROGRAM,  THERE  IS  BEING  ARRANGED  AN 
UNUSUALLY  INTERESTING  EXHIBIT  OF  OBJECTS  AND  MEMEN- 
TOS OF  HISTORICAL  INTEREST  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LIFE  AND 
WORKS    OF    LINCOLN 
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The  Bronze  Faee 
of  Lincoln 

By  Charles  R.  Van  Hise 

Late  President  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin 

IT  CANNOT  be  doubted  that  the 
bronze  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
modify  the  spiritual  faces  *  *  * 
who  are  to  view  daily  the  sad,  calm, 
sagacious,  determined,  and  rugged  face 
of  our  great  President  of  the  Civil  War. 
What  this  Lincoln  statue  will  do  in  the 
way  of  developing  nobility  of  character 
and  sustained  courage  to  carry  forward 
the  fight  for  the  advancement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  no  one  may  foretell; 
but  that  it  will  be  perpetually  one  of 
the  great  and  high  educational  forces 
*  *  *  no  man  may  doubt.  From  it, 
during  the  centuries  to  come,  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  *  *  *  will  gain  at 
least  a  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  service 
to  their  country  that  animated  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  will  persist  to  the  end 
in  the  great  fight  for  right  and  equal 
justice  to  all,  even  as  did  this  man  of 
sorrow.  This  spirit  will  pass  in  some 
measure  to  the  millions  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  and  gradually  the 
widening  influence  for  good  of  the  Lin- 
coln statue  will  extend  throughout  the 
world. 
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